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This was a further shock. Although London was anathema to me, with human perversity I did not in the least relish returning to India. Nevertheless I left his consulting-room with a light heart and a jaunty step. The death sentence had been finally commuted to hard labour for life. Cowards die many times before their end, but each reprieve is sweeter than the last.
I went to Clacton, where some relatives had a hotel, and tried to keep to a prescribed regimen. Motor-cycles still held a fatal fascination for me and I blued about £40 on a new Douglas. The purchase looked like penetrating foresight when, a few weeks later, the General Strike paralysed the nation. In the hotel my placid cousin Richard was playing with an irritating box affair that he called a crystal set. It appeared that this instrument had suddenly become our sole source of news, and without it we were back in the eighteenth century. He wore headphones, and when the delicate cat's-whisker adjustment was right a beatific expression would come over his face. He retailed to the guests the strike news from London, as broadcast by 2LO. If memory serves, he then bought a valve set with a croaking loud-speaker.
Wireless, which had hitherto been something of a toy and a joke, became in a stroke a vital necessity. Other Cousin Richards in other households were also hanging on to 2LO as to an invisible life-line. A revolution in communication, even more important than Caxton's exploitation of printing, had begun in 1921-22, but it was only in 192G that the nation fully realised it.
My imagination was stormed. In the 'teen years wireless had meant the joyful, strident music of the Savoy Orpheans and the cultured, often affected accents, of B.B.C. speakers and announcers. I thought that the wireless set was just a marvellous improvement on the musical box, the pianola, or the gramophone. Now I saw it was much more than that. It could open new worlds of information, education, and entertainment, of spiritual and mental development. It was no respecter of purses or of persons. As Sir John (now Lord) Reith, the first general manager, said: "The same music rings as sweetly in mansion as in cottage. , , , The genius